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THURSDAY, AUGUST 26, 1841. 


Tae London Musical Season is no more—the last lingering, penultimate, 
ultimate, and final note has been sounded—the coda of the Italian Opera, upon the 
much followed Rossinian precedent, has prolonged, and renewed, and iterated its 
latest last chord—the echoes of her Majesty's Theatre are gone to their winter 
sleep behind the curtains of the property-boxes—the Hanover-square Rooms have 
been mesmerised into an uneuphonious somnambulancy—the minor musical 
hostelries enjoy their annual three or four months’ oblivion and cobwebs—throats 
are left to recreate their owners gastronomically, not vocally—fiddlestrings 
and wires participate an under-concert-pitch relaxation—wind, instrumental as 
well as atmospheric, is sultrily stagnant—Music-masters have time to think— 
Pupils waste no thought either on time or tune—music-shops become noted 
desert places—and the giant city is at this moment as entirely unmusical as the 
pseudo critics would persuade us its children have been and are to be “ through 
all time.” Yes, London has sunk into her periodical anti-musical catalepsis, from 
which neither the Huguenot gong of the Concerts d’Eté, nor the piccolo rounds 
of artillery in Beethoven’s “ battle” at the Surrey Gardens, can rouse her—her 
summer frost has bound up her streams of harmony till the next general thaw— 
her sunny darkness is visible, she is a musical Pompeii, silent and arid; a torpid 
ocean, dreaming not of “ blast or gentle air” gone by; a firmament of dozing 
stars! an universe, whose tuneful spheres are mute ! 

It will be interesting, and it may be profitable, to look back upon the “ doings” 
of the last six or seven months—certainly a more busy and prolific musical session 
than any within our recollection ; and now, 


** When the hurly burly’s done, 
When the battle’s lost and won—” 


to con over its details, to balance its amount of benefit or disadvantage, and to 
gather, at least, some hopeful lessons from its result. 
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We have had an English, a German, and an Italian Opera, in full play : — 
the Ancient, Philharmonic, Quartet, Professional Choral, and British oeties 
performances ; the Exeter Hall and numberless other Harmonic associations and 
meetings ; and a long list, though scarcely so long as heretofore, of what an 
denominated, often very equivocally, Benefit concerts. To the od nonsensical 
cry that “ we are not a musical people,” the most unanswerable negation suggests 
itself in the formidable aggregate of pounds, shillings, and pence—those dearest 
tests of mortal favour and regard—which has been elicited by the irresistible 
witchery of Music from the care-guarded pockets of her million votaries : and the 
admitted fact that several of these speculations have been unsuccessful, offers no 
contradiction to the validity of the argument on the substantiality of its proof ; 
since we may trace every failure to some specific cause, and it is sufficient to know 
that a very large general patronage has been awarded. 

That pampered giant, the Italian Opera, which breathed its closing cadence - 
Saturday last, is understood to have been, by no means, so profitable an enterprise 
as hath lately been its wont, notwithstanding the enormous sums that have been 
prodigally gambled with to ensure every lucky chance in its favour. The 
elections which occurred in the very harvest time of the season, have doubtless 
caused many a blank in the treasury books; but the “ neck or nothing” course 
which has been pursued, and the “grasp-all” attempts which have characterized it, are 
sufficiently well paid if the said books can be wound up without a positive loss. The 
German Opera was a hopeless thing from the onset—what the former could not 
achieve by reckless abundance, the latter attempted by froth—the former suffers 
by its own repletion, the latter has soiled its real merit by pretension and some- 
thing very closely bordering upon imposture. The failure of the English Opera 
is, alas! too notorious, and will be readily understood by a glance at its very 
faulty management, and a moment's consideration of the wanton and sinful waste, 
for purposes of individual aggrandizement, of a Patronage which might have 
effected a great general good. The Philharmonic Society, whose difficulties have 
been for some considerable time accumulating, is understood to have fared more 
prosperously than in several preceding years—let the members do their part 
judiciously, let the directors vigorously perform theirs, and the threatened dangers 
will be safely rebutted or overcome. The Quartet Concerts can scarcely be 
looked to as a profitable enterprise, save in honour and public approbation ; but of 
these the spirited quartumvirate have received a large and merited increase. The 
Society of British Musicians, and the Professional Choral Society, each in its 
unique concert, proved triumphant—they strove for “ golden opinions,” and they 
won them—it is delightful to reflect, that amidst a hundred compromises and 
failures in high pretending quarters, these two unfriended but legitimate institu- 
tions should have substantiated their claims and received their reward. Of the 
numerous harmonic and amateur societies, the record is but one long testimonial 
of progressive improvement and increasing prosperity. Of the Benefit concerts, 
we have nothing to add to what we have repeatedly written on the subject—that 
they have been but very slightly profitable to the undertakers of them, cannot be 
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attributable to public apathy, but to the errors of the system—we can only 
reiterate our advice for the remedy of the evil, and our fervent hopes for its future 
amelioration and cure. 

From the foregoing somewhat shadowy outline of our season of 1841, the short- 
sighted and half prejudiced will jump at once to the foregone conclusion of the 
_ fashionable antinationalists, and agree with them that, because the wildest musical 
visions have not been realized, there is no musical soul in the country: but the 
deduction is untrue and the inference unjust—the number of enterprises proves 
the demand for them; and if the market be overstocked—overstocked too, with 
exotics beyond our means and'unsuited to‘our relish—it is no evidence of our 
lack of appetite, but of misjudged and unhealthy speculation in our purveyors. 
The root of the evil is to be found in that incubus upon the Arts of this country, 
the devotion to foreigners—not to foreign talent, for that is a generous and 
profitable indulgence, but to foreign mediocrity, foreign pretensions, and even 
foreign evident ignorance—thus we are overstocked with a material which pro- 
duces distaste and satiety, and the native and foreign real artist are made to suffer 
for the caprices of the wrongheaded and the recklessness of the wronghearted who 
pander to them; and the Nation is doomed to drag on its unmerited chain. 

Nature has, however, bounteously as wisely provided, for every bane an anti- 
dote ; corruption is its own purifier ; the pruriency of une season contributes to 
the wholesome fertility of many ; so, the monstrous foreign mania bids fair, like 
other ills, to remedy itself. Be this our hope, our consolation—be this our lesson 
of patient endurance—be this our late, but just reward. C. 





THE EXPRESSIVE IN MUSIC. 
(Translated from the German.) 


Expression is in general an external exhibition or shewing out of what is 
within, an effective and living manifestation of the spiritual or mental, in the 
corporeal. A man has a high degree of expression in his appearance, when his 
whole spiritual nature, his entire internal condition, the whole state of his mind, 
exhibits itself therein—when his soul, thus embodying itself with an external form, 
makes a clear manifestation of itself. In like manner, a work of art, of whatever 
species it may be, is expressive when it presents in a clear and effective manner 
the idea which the artist would communicate. Music, as the expressive language 
of the soul, has, for the appropriate objects of its representations, only the feelings 
and emotions, in all their diversified gradations and shadings ; and unless these 
are most intimately combined with its external forms, so that the latter is an exact 
picture of the former,—unless particular, determinate, distinct affections of the 
mind are expressed with the utmost clearness by its tones and its manifold com- 
binations, it always exhibits itself as a mere empty, unmeaning affair, as a mere 
routine of idle play, with a beautiful exterior indeed, but destitute of all value as 
a proper and legitimate work or art. Hoffman, Boye, Beattie, and, with these, 
many other learned musicians and philosophers, deny all particular, Alefinite 
musical expression, or at least condemn it as being strictly unsuitable and im- 

roper throughout the whole musical art. This, however, is not the proper place 
for pointing out in detail the well known contradictions and absurdities of these 
K2 
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otherwise learned writers. Our present purpose requires us only to shew what 
really can and should be expressed by music, and what means the artist has to 
employ, in order adequately to answer these demands. 3 

n the first place, we have those two most general affections, common to every 
human breast, namely, pleasure and pain, as objects of beautiful representation by 
the musical art. : 

As it respects pain, nature everywhere furnishes most numerous and varied 
forms of expression, and this fact is especially true in relation to music: mourning 
and sadness, lamentation and sighing, melancholy and gentle complaint, are, in 
all their extremely diversified gradations, a rich field for the characteristically 
beautiful expression of the pure musical art, though of course it is not to be wished 
or expected that music, like poetry, should portray definite, individual pictures or 
images. Music applies rather to the whole internal condition. This it takes in 
the three natural operations of commencement, increase, and diminution, and 
paints it according to the known laws of association, in a clear, distinct and per- 
spicuous manner, and thus makes of it a complete aesthetic whole. The particular 
object of the sadness is left, so far as the pure musical art is concerned, undeter- 
mined ; but the mind of the hearer involuntarily associates his own feeling of 
sorrow, whether past or present, with the idea, which he conceives to be presented 
by the music ; and it is on this wonderful flowing together of what is individual 
and what is general, that the inexpressible charm of genuine music in a great 
measure depends. On this point vocal music has a very special advantage ; sing- 
ing, in virtue of its combining poetry with music, always carries with it a clear 
and distinct meaning. 

But pleasure, as well as pain, presents also in its different modifications, a wide 
field for musical expression: friendly sportiveness and wanton rallying, calm 
serenity and childlike pleasantry, loud rejoicing and unrestrained mirth, all lie 
within the appropriate province of musical expression. All the varieties of feeling, 
moreover, from that of confident courage up to that of the most daring boldness, 
may be awakened by the power of musical representations ; so may also all the 
shades of sentiment, from the softest tenderness to the most glowing ardour. 
Music, moreover, has power to elevate the feelings, and to kindle them into the 
most pious devotion: when, in the fervent prayer, the full breast no longer has 
words to express its feelings, it sweetly rises to heaven on the ethereal wings of 
musical tones. 

Music operates also upon the faculties of desire and of thought. Sulzer says, 
in his Theory of the Fine Arts, that “ Music is perfectly adapted to portray every 
species of emotion, and hence to make the operations of the mind perceptible to 
the ear ;” and another profound investigator says, “‘ Music represents not merely 
the feelings, in the strict sense of that term, but all internal, mental operations in 
general, whether they be those of the heart or those of the intellect, whether 
these of feeling or those of imagination.” And indeed, what would the richest 
exuberance of musical tones be worth, without this expressive communication of 
sentiment ? Unless music replenishes our imagination and engages our heart, it 
is all but an empty tinkling, without effect and without value. 

_ We now proceed to inquire into the means by which the musical artist can 
infuse such an expression into his performances, to shew how he can arrive at that 
magic power, by which he is enabled so effectually to sway the human heart. 
First of all, the foundation for such a faculty must have been planted in him b 

Nature herself. If he would speak the different dialects of the passions in his 
performances, he must, with a naturally susceptible soul,—a soul that is easil 

excited and moved, be capable of perfectly entering into the feeling to be expressed, 
and of penetrating, moreover, deeply into the nature of man in all respects 
whatever, and must, on every point, obtain clear and distinct impressions; and 
besides, he must, by cultivation, communicate the highest possible degree of 
brilliancy and acuteness to his constitutional sense of beauty, in order that he may 
always be able to meet the aesthetic design, in what may be termed the poetry of 
his a for, as one very justly observes, while music should represent 
all the various states of perception, feeling, and emotion, it should do this poetically, 
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and hence, it should present these affections of mind, not as they are in an en- 
feebled state of degeneracy, but as they are in their full vigour and purity. 

Thus, it appears that a due musical expression involves the two following prin- 
cipal requisites :— 

First. The artist must accurately know himself, and, in all cases where it is 
possible to avoid it, he must not attempt anything which is contrary to his own cha- 
racter, or to which he is not adapted. Since, however, like the epic poet, he may 
often have occasion to represent things of an entirely opposite nature—at one time 
a pacific, gentle state of the mind, and at another a wrathful temper,—now a timid 
feeling, and anon a spirit of daring boldness,—it is important that, with reference 
to this very exigence, he bring himself by diligent application and practice, by a 
thorough study of the nature and operations of the human mind, and by a higher 
and more advanced cultivation in general, into a condition of capability to transfer 
himself into every possible variety of thought, feeling, or sentiment, and thus to 
make all the numerous diversities of human character fully and perfectly his 
own. And, 

Second. He must acquire an accurate and perfect acquaintance with the prac- 
tical means which his art affords for the rich and varied representations that fall 
within its province, must closely investigate their internal and external nature, 
and must perfectly inform himself of the most natural and certain effects of their 
different uses. 

Still other points of attention must be brought into the account, in considering 
the means to be employed with a view to a desired musical expression. The 
composer may avail himself of the following :— 

First. The tones themselves, intervals, and the different combinations of these. 

Second. The harmony and its progression, which (without regard to the mea- 
sure) proceeds easily and naturally, comparatively free from complications and 
from hard, disagreeable obstructions, in cases where mild and agreeable effects are - 
to be produced; while, on the contrary, in cases where effects are to be expressed 
which are of a violent, disagreeable, or repulsive character, the progression of the 
harmony should be disturbed and broken in upon by more frequent modulations 
and more complicated changes, by numerous and unusual dissonances and inter- 
ruptions, and also by sudden and comparatively unprepared resolutions. 

hird. The keys, all of which have their own distinct, appropriate, and peculiar 
character. 

Fourth. The measure, and musical re eye in general ; for, by means of rhythm 
alone, the general nature of all possible varieties of the internal affections or 
operations of the mind can be clearly imitated. 

Fifth. The melody, which is indisputably the most efficient and expressive 
language of the heart, and carries with it an intelligible meaning, even without 
the accompanying harmony. 

Sixth. The accent—i. e., the changes of the tones in respect to strength and 
weakness, as a particular branch of rhythm. 

Seventh. Instruments, whose peculiar and appropriate character, in itself consi- 
dered, becomes modified in a great variety of ways, and is made to assume the 
more specific colouring of different particular characters, by connexion with other 
instruments,—thus rendering the accompaniment an important means of musical 


—e 
ighth. The construction of the harmony ; and, finally, 

Ninth. The different species of musical composition ; for every piece of music, 
whether it be vocal, and accompanied with words, or purely instrumental, has its 
own distinct and peculiar character, by means of which it has in itself the power 
to awake specific and entirely determinate feelings in the mind of the hearer, and 
which every composer must have determined — before he goes to his work, 


since every possible dialect which he would wish his composition to speak, or, in 
other words, every variety of sentiment which he would wish his composition to 
communicate, has a definite, distinct, and appropriate species of musical compo- 
sition corresponding to it. , 
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THE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 


Nature has given to all men the ability to express ardent feeling, and peculiar 
emotion, by tones peculiarly modified. The accents of sorrow and grief are not 
mistaken fr those of exultation and joy by any human being; nor do the bold 
and challenging measures of a martial air, or of a war song, enkindle emotions of 
a like nature with those which are awakened by a “ pastorale” or a lullaby. It is 
evident, therefore, that some classes of emotions may find an intelligible utterance 
in tones, independently of words; and it is also true, that many degrees, both of 
pleasurable and of painful emotion, can be definitely expressed, and clearly 
understood, by those whom chance, accident, or misfortune, may have brought 
together, without other common means of communication. Such tones are in- 
stinctive, from an impress which nature gives to them. This distinguishing 
characteristic is made manifest in their time, their quality, and their accent. 
Hence, they form materials for a musical language, definite, expressive, and com- 
prehensible. And, although in this strict, original sense, the language of music is 
limited ; yet, resting as it does upon this deep-laid basis of nature, it has, like 
other languages, in its progress and improvement, come at length to discourse 
intelligibly of the highest flights of human fancy, and of the lowest depths in 
the regions of sound, appreciable by the human ear; in other words, to speak 
distinctly, in bright, sparkling, and polished phrase, of the most airy imaginings 
of man, and to utter in forcible, impassioned, and well-constructed sentences, his 
most profound musical thoughts. It is not very surprising, however, that this 
language of music, which is being constantly improved and extended by the 
efforts of its numerous votaries, should, in the hands of gifted individuals, be able 
to outstrip, in its refinement and high attainment, the immediate comprehension 
of the mass of minds; and especially so, as nature occasionally strikes off a genius, 
to please herself, who, leaving all competition and precedent behind, soars away on 


his own account, upborne by an irrepressible impulse, which no untoward circum- 
stances of life or condition can possibly keep down. Such was the child Handel, 
stealthily practising on his “ Clavichord.” Such were Haydn, and Mozart, and 
Beethoven. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HERESY AGAINST MOZART. 
To the Editor of the Musica Wor tp. 


Sr1r,—Whilst in company with several other constant readers of your Journal the 
other evening, the conversation turned on Mozart’s Overture to Don Giovanni, which 
(I believe) has been stated to have been composed in a very short time. A gentleman 
present was of opinion “ that Mozart did not write the full orchestral score, but 
merely the outline, or sketch, and employed persons skilled in writing for the several 
instruments used, to write from the outline furnished by him the parts for the several 
instruments, such as the violin, flauti, violoncelli,” &c. &c. ; and this he stated to be 
the custom of composers in general. 

The idea that Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, and other great masters, who have been 
so highly extolled for their instrumentation, were not sufficiently acquainted with the 
natures and powers of the instruments for which they wrote, to be able to write the 
separate parts for the several instruments, appeared quite novel, and even ridiculous, 
to the majority of us; but although strenuously opposed, it was persisted in, and 
pace would satisfy the gentleman who propounded it, but your opinion on the 
subject. ; 

I have met with many paragraphs in different parts of your valuable periodical, 
from which, although not directly meeting the point at issue, inferences might be 
fairly drawn, which, in my opinion, set the matter at rest; and indeed assured me 
that you would ridicule my simplicity in entertaining any doubts on the subject. I, 
however, acceded to the request of the gentleman present, to inquire from you, 
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“ Whether it is the custom of composers in general, or was the custom of Mozart in par- 
ticular, to employ others to write for them from their outline, or sketch the several 
parts for the violins, flutes, &c. &c., or whether they do not, and did not in fact, write the 
complete orchestral score to the operas, and particularly to the overtures, and then place 
the score in the hands of copyists (mere copyists) to write out the several parts for the 
different instruments to be employed in the pieces in question.” 

Should you be kind enough to answer the question proposed, I shall feel greatly 
obliged by your forwarding me a post edition of the number in which the answer 
appears. ? take the “ Musical World” in monthly parts, and therefore should not 
otherwise see the reply before the first of next month. 

I remain, Sir, yours most respectfully, J. W. Powe. 

Moorland Road, Burslem, August 16, 1841. 


[Mr. Powell is quite right—we are startled, and roused even to ebullition, by 
the monstrous scepticism of his friend. If Mozart did not instrument the wonderful 
work in question, who did? The matchless knowledge, skill, and invention, dis- 
played in the “ Don Giovanni” overture, is exhibited not less in the ingenious assort- 
ing and arrangement of the parts, than in the conception of the whole—if, then, a 
second “ master hand” was employed in the eae of Mozart’s mighty 
achievements, how comes it that we have no acknowledged specimens, or proofs 
that such a being did, or does exist? We recommend that the friend of 
Mr. Powell should be immediately despatched on a pilgrimage in search of this 
supposititious “ Miracle”—this undiscovered Pollux of the mighty Castor—and, for 
his incredulity, we would have every faithful Mozartian drop “a pea into the 
vigess shoe”—we promise him ours shall not be “ a boiled one.” 

he practice alluded to is the common resort of Music doers who assume the 
title of “ Composer” not by divine right, nor by heritage, but by the tenure of 
whatever they can “ beg borrow or steal” from their betters—it is, also, not 
unusual with solo players, who, having sketched the miagpe rer: fy for their 
own individual instrument, desire to have the advantage of brilliant Twuttes and 
orchestral effects from hands more largely qualified. e remember, too, that 
Winter, who composed his “ Proserpina” in London, in less than three weeks, 
availed himself of the assistance of Mr. Kramer, the talented master of George the 
Fourth’s celebrated private band, and acknowledged the service with candour 
and gratitude. Perhaps the sceptic may have chanced to stumble upon the 
account given by André of the “ Requiem,” in which the dying composer is said 
to have had Sussmayer at his elbow during its composition, and to have dictated 
many passages for the readier transcription of his friend into the score; but this, 
we submit, is no proof that the practice was common, much less that the merit of 
the mighty master’s instrumentation belongs to others. Mozart frequently de- 
clared that he composed and settled mentally every point of his wonderful works, 
previous to taking the pen in hand—thus the anecdote respecting the “ Don 
Giovanni” overture is perfectly within the bounds of probability and possibility. 

We have seen a few of the scores of Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, and other emi- 
nent writers ; and we reverently as boldly attest that they were invariably and un- 
mistakeably, each the autographic performance of one hand ; all remarkably clear 
and intelligible, and those of Mozart in particular free from erasures, emendations, 
or anything admitting the possibility of rational surmise or misconstruction on 
the subject. We hope to hear nothing less, than that Don Giovanni with his attend- 
ant devils, all in propria persona, have risen at the will of their “ dead yet ever- 
living” master, to haunt the Heretic, asleep and awake, abroad or at home, until 
such time as he shall have recanted the heresy, and done ample penance for his 
almost unpardonable iniquity —Ep. M. W.] 


POETRY OF GLEES. 
To the Editor of the Musican Wortp. 
e last Number of the “ Musical 
earch, after the true origin of 
the authors of which, through 
d. Certain I am, that Webbe 


Srr,—In reply to your correspondent’s inquiry in th 
World,” I forward you the result of a very diligent s 
these (together with several other) beautiful specimens, 
singular modesty or accident, have never been announce 
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and Callcott would never have suppressed the names of their poetical brethren, had it 
been in their power to publish them. 

It is said that Webbe found the beautiful words of his magnificent glee, “ When 
winds breathe soft,” on a piece of paper wrapping some butter which had been sent 
to his house; but who the author was, has not yet been ascertained, although man 
inquiries have been made on the subject. “ O snatch me swift,” the words of Callcott’s 
fine composition, were written, according to Mr. Clarke’s account, by a stranger in 
London, headed, “ The wish of a man of reflection, written in London ;” and they 
were printed in 1788 by G. Wright, under the title of “ Pleasing Reflections,” but 
without a name. 

I fear there is no better authority to be met with, but shall be gratified by the com- 
munication from your readers of any new light on the subject. 

Your old correspondent, P. 

August 15, 1841. 

[As we anticipated, our own attention and the assistance of friends better 
qualified, have produced no satisfactory information ; we must therefore, for the 
present, leave the authors of these charming gems to the participation of the 
incognito fame of Junius, and a few other of the illustrious “ unknown.”— 


Ep. M. W.] 





REVIEW. 


Classical Practice for Pianoforte Students, selected from the most celebrated 
Composers, ancient and modern, edited by W. Sterndale Bennett. No.6. Co- 
ventry and Hollier. 


This Number is no less praiseworthy to the editor and publishers, and should be 
no less welcome to the student and the real music-lover, than its predecessors. 
It is the second of Sebastian Bach’s “ Suites Anglaises,” long since pronounced 
by fashionists to be “things of other days,” and for that reason, amongst a 
hundred better, most worthy of revival and diligent study by all who desire to 
attain the intrinsic of the art. The sonata consists of a Prelude, Allemande, 
Courante, Sarabande, Gavotte, and Gigue, quaint titles, and somewhat startling to 
modern eyes and ears, but “what’s in a name?” &c. The odour of a thousand 
roses will repay the gatherer of this ever fresh and everlasting bouquet.  Itis 
admirably got up, and worthy of the most extensive circulation. 


Four Grand Fantasias for the Pianoforte, on if teed English, Scotch, Irish, 
and Welsh Airs. C.Czerny. D’Almaine and Co. 


No. 1. A pleasant Pot pourri of the following airs—The bay of Biscay, Beauti- 
ful blue violets, Steep the goblet, The Rose will cease to blow, The maid of 
Lodi, and Here's a health to all good lasses. These airs are cleverly arranged in 
various keys, and knotted together with a faultless and pleasant tinted string. 
But why, M.Czerny, since you profess to make this a national “English” affair, 
why incorporate the “ Maid of Lodi” which Mr. Shield, who originally published 
it, tells us in his title-page “he collected when in Italy?” Surely we have 
4 airs — to or a oe Czerny with thread, silken and woollen, for 

oom webs—we commend him to Mr. Chappell’ i 
saat an English Fouaeta ppell’s collection when next he 
0.2. This piece consists of—Kinloch of Kinloch, O merry row the bonn 
bark, The keel row, Nobody coming to marry me, Oh nee ask, Pibrock of 
Donald Dhu. These airs are similarly framed and dovetailed into an agreeable 
show off” for the daughters of the Mac and the Highland, and will doubtless 


rouse many a Caledonian broth d ‘ 
dinner na er and papa from the nightmare of an after 


No. 3. The well known airs of—Dear Eveleen, Kathleen O’More, Oh blame not 
my lyre, The time I've lost in wooing, The Fingallian’s dance, Farewell, ye 
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mountains, and The White Cockade, form the materiel of this piece, which has a 
sufficient savour of the “ Emerald spirit,” albeit we are sceptical of the legitimacy 
of some of the tunes, to be relishable wherever the brogue is vernacular, and 
welcome everywhere else. 

No. 4. A melange of Welsh airs, incorporating—the March of the Men of 
Harlech, Ash Grove, Rising of the Lark, Ar hyd y nos, Nos Calen, Lambs-fold 
Vale, and Merch Mecen. Here, as in the preceding, M. Czerny has tessellated 
his pebbles together in a very adroit artisan-like manner, and formed a pleasing, 
and it may be useful, pianoforte lesson. Nobody questions the ability or fluency 
of M. Czerny as a doer of such pieces—his multitudinous productions are always 
— and rarely careless or offensive; our only objection to them is, when 
they are put together, as these Fantasias evidently are, expressly for publication in 
this country, where we have so many struggling artists, whose least praise is, that 
they are capable of the like. The publishers will tell us that— 


“ Those who live to please, must please to live,” 


and they may be, to a certain extent, in the right; but what is to be said for 
those who induce them to such acts of injustice ? 


Rhoda. A Ballad. C.E. Stephens. Cramer and Co. 


There is much to praise in this little ballad: the melody is pleasing and natural, 
without any very marked pretensions to originality ; and the accompaniment, 
though somewhat too elaborate for the air, and difficult of execution, is ingenious 
and classical. 

As a first production of a youthful composer, nephew to the celebrated singer, 
Miss Stephens, now Countess of Essex, this ballad cannot be wholly devoid of 
interest to the musical world ; and it affords another striking proof that peculiar 
talents are often hereditary in families. 


The Knill—Court Waltzes. S. W. Ketelle. Jefferys and Co. 


In this set of waltzes there is an evident and laborious endeavour at originality, 
of a kind which is fatal to every idea of natural, pleasing, or even intelligible 
melody, such as we surely have a right to expect in dance-music. 

This capital defect pervades the whole production, though there is now and 
then a lucid scintillation, proving that the author is capable of better things; we 
hope that he will be convinced that such Punch and Judy sort of music is not 
exactly calculated to make the most favourable and lasting impression. 


Grand Duo pour Harp et Piano on Airs from Guillaume Tell. T. Labarre. 
D’Almaine and Co. 


This very showy duet for harp and piano contains several of the most striking 
airs from an opera known to, and admired by, every amateur of original dramatic 
music. A more effective morceau de salon cannot well be desired ; and that it 
will be listened to with pleasure by those, “ whose slightest praise is fame,” is past 
all doubt. M. Labarre’s talent as a composer, not less than his skill as a harpist, 
is too well known to require any greater recommendation from us than that this 
Duo is equal in merit to its numberless brethren. 


Brilliant Fantasia on Airs from nants Se W. H. Holmes. D’Almaine 
and Co. 


Several pees airs from the above celebrated modern opera, arranged with 
no inconsiderable degree of elegance, in the form of an easy Fantasia for the piano- 
forte. The little that Mr. Holmes has added, by way of introducing and con- 
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necting the several movements, cannot have taxed his inventive powers to any 
very great extent; still all is correct and flowing, and proves that Mr. Holmes is 
capable of better and loftier things. We regret to see a young artist, of evidently 
high qualifications, continually amongst the “ doers,” and rarely taking his station 
amid the “ composers,” of the day. 


Like as the Damask Rose you see. Dr. Crotch. R. Mills. 


An excellent imitation of the ancient madrigal style, which once flourished 
with such remarkable luxuriance in this country. The originality of the rhythm, 
and the beautiful, though antique, form of harmony, which pervades the 
piece, does great credit to the talents of Dr. Crotch in this peculiar style 
of composition. After all, however, such efforts appear to us to be unworthy 
of an enlightened and original mind—they can scarcely rank as modern 
productions, from the quaintness they display; and they are no more like the 
ancient madrigal than are the Elizabethan chairs and couches which issue from 
the Studio of Messrs. Gillows, with their spring cushions and French polish, to be 
put in comparison with the rough solidity and propriety of Queen Bess’s “ house- 
hold stuff.” We expect “creation” from such men as Dr. Crotch, who can well 
afford to leave “ imitation” to his juniors. 


Brilliant Rondo. B. R. Isaacs. Cocks and Co. 


There is much to commend in this rondo; the composer has evidently been 
well taught, and has studied with no slight attention the works of the best masters. 
Such a composition is extremely creditable to its author, from its classical regu- 
larity, and the evident good taste which runs throughout it. 

Tf aught is to be objected to, it is that the Thema is not sufficiently striking and 
attractive. A minor key is little favourable for a rondo at any time; and as the 
said Thema must necessarily be reproduced several times in its original form, 
much attention ought to be bestowed upon it, for if not pleasing itself, all after 
elaboration, however ingenious, is in some measure thrown away. ‘The Rondo 
will make a good practical piece for young pianists. 


Evening’s Distant Bell. Ballad. G.S. Brent. Balls and Son. 


A simple, not to say almost childish melody, which is said to be extracted from 
a MS. opera: of a fearfully romantic name. In the opera itself, this, as we 
suppose, crack song of the piece, is assigned to a Prince Morven. It has also the 
advantage of being dedicated, by permission, to a Countess Pepoli; and, by wa; 
of climax, of being published under the auspices of the Euterpean Society. Wit 
such irresistible claims on public attention, it would be almost an impertinence 
for the reviewer to add a single word more either of praise or of blame. 


I'll think of thee when Evening closes. J. R. Ling. Monro and May. 


A chaste and pleasing ballad, in which, if there is nothing to strike forcibly on 
the imagination, there is assuredly nothing to offend the most fastidious taste. The 
harmony and accompaniment is natural, correct, and even elegant ; and the song 
altogether, though not distinguished by any remarkable traits of genius, shews 
much refinement and taste in the composer. 


L’Italienne Quadrilles, from Italian Operas. J. R. Ling. Gange and Co. 


A light and pretty set of quadrilles. The subjects are well chosen, and the 
adaptation of them for the pianoforte, and the additions necessary to give them 
the requisite form, are ingeniously managed. The most marked defect, is the 
want of connexion, as to keys, between one’ movement and another; thus the 
first quadrille is in A major, the second in G major, the third in B flat major, 
&c.; this in a set of quadrille movements is a crying error. 
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MUSICAL INTELLICENCE. 
Metropolitan. 
CONCERTS D’ETE AT DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


A very full and superior audience attended the performance of Monday evening, 
which was, however, the least commendable of 2 any that has taken place this 
season. Several of the band were absent, and we noticed a lagging and droppin 

in after the appointed hour of commencement, betokening lax discipline which 
Mr. Eliason, or his drill-serjeant M. Jullien, would do well to correct. "Weber's 
“ Euryanthe” overture naturally suffered by this. It was feeble where it should 
have been potent, and untranquil where its great author has pictured the most 
delicious calm. Rossini’s “ Siege of Corinth” fared better, for it came later, and 
both performers and listeners were in their places. It would be far preferable, to 
commence these concerts with a waltz or quadrille, which the bustle of assembling, 
the slamming of box doors and seats, and the unsettled state of the orchestra, would 
not materially affect ; and then, the classical portion of the programme might have 
a fair chance. At present we have a holy grace to a perriwinkle banquet ; the 
grace, according to the most established precedents, hurried over inaudibly in 
hunger of the solid pudding in expectance; but here the comparison fails,—the 
feast of Monday having been, at best, but a spread of bonbons and jeux de confitures. 
Everybody was, however, well pleased and expressed it ; and this is a proof of the 
caterer’s discretion, if not a tribute to his taste. The Yableaux vivans, so long 
announced, were again unfortunately postponed ; but then we had the picturesque 
Conducteur, who returned to delight our ocular senses after several days truanting, 
and who is a whole gallery of pictures in his own proper person. He was loudly 
welcomed on his appearance, and also in his bird calls during the Nightingale 


Waltz. The “‘ Tempest” music was well received as it deserves to be. But where 
was M. Dantonet ? the wonderful creation, Caliban, will never again be perfect 
to our fancy, wanting the voice of his Ophecleide. 


PROMENADES MUSICALES AT THE SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 


The Programme this week sets out with Weber’s “ Ruler of the Spirits,” 
an Orpheus-like effort, that might quell those sterner creatures that empeople the 
bowers of this beautiful garden. The overture was capitally played on Tuesday— 
wonderfully indeed, when we consider that the difficulties intended for string- 
instruments were vanquished by their less tractable wind kindred. The 
‘ Massaniello” overture was an easier task, but not less meritoriously accom- 
plished. Strauss’s Bouquet des dames, and a variety of saltatory music, was also 
most cleverly executed and universally relished. The giant model of Rome 
received all the varied advantages of a glorious sun-set, a lucent moonlight, and a 
lunar rainbow, which hung amidst the light evening dews arising from the water 
like a halo over the “ eternal city.” The fireworks were splendid—the company 
numerous and respectable—of that class, most desirous to be pleased, and most 
gratifying to gratify—the whole entertainment terminated at half past nine—note 
this well, gentle Reader—every Adam should take his Eve, not omitting his 
Abels and Cains (troublesome urchins though they be) if he happen to be so 
possessed, to this Paradisial rendezvous. 


THIRD PERFORMANCE OF THE OPERATIC SOCIETY, AT THE LYCEUM THEATRE. 


It is now upwards of fifty years since the production of Mozart’s matchless 
“ Figaro” at the Italian opera house in Vienna ; and, to our disgrace be it spoken, 
London is, perhaps, the only capital city in enlightened Europe, on whose stage 
it has not been long naturalized, and amongst whose population its gem-like 
melodies have not become household songs—nay, until the Germans lately set us 
upon the qui vive by announcing that they would give “ the whole of the music 
for the first time in England,” did one tythe of even the musically informed ever 
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dream that there was anything to know of that delightful work, beyond the 
garbled perpetrations of her Majesty's Theatre, and that blot upon the reputation 
of an eminent man, Mr. H. R. Bishop's opera bearing the title, but which is, in 
fact a mutation of Holcroft’s translation of Beaumarchais’ comedy, with rhymes 
by Mr. Bishop’s friends, music by Rossini and himself, harlequin-patched amidst 
the original—with a new overture !—and the whole imprinted in good intelligible 
characters as the production of H. R. Bishop. Poor Mozart; or, rather, should 
we not say, poor Mr. Bishop ? 

The Operatic Society, which has been established for the purpose of rescuing 
classical compositions een the mutilations of the sordid, or the incorrectness and 
interpolations of bad taste, have rejoiced in the opportunity to render tardy justice 
to the great Composer, the Art, and their musical countrymen, have availed them- 
selves of a literal translation of the original libretto by Mr. John Lambe, who has 
creditably done his task; and they have given HIM an opportunity to speak for 
himself, who wants no adventitious oratory. The theatre was last night very fully 
attended, and the musical elité of the metropolis formed its brilliant ‘* rank and 
fashion.” 

The opera was given “entire” and supported throughout in a style most honour- 
able to the Society, and creditable to the talent and attention of Mr. W. L. 
Phillips, under whose direction it has been studied, and who presided last night. 
The performers, if not entirely amateurs, consisted of persons totally unpractised 
on the stage ; it would therefore be unfair to tax them very scrupulously on his- 
trionic points—but there was an evident carefulness and desire to excel throughout 
the performance which merited applause, and the audience (a critical one too) did 
not stint it. The lady who took the difficult part of Susannah, Mrs. T. H. Severn, 


has a fine voice, a correct taste, and evinced altogether so much ability and 
aptitude, that we shall look to see her take a very high station, if she pursues her 
course professionally—the whole of her music was admirably given, and the im- 


personation was naive and extremely pleasing. Nor was the Countess far inferior 
—Miss Ward has a very sweet voice and pure style, and her performance was at 
once clever and unassuming. The Page, Marcellina, and Barbarina were well 
supported by Misses Lane, Jackson, and B. Cawthorn—particularly the little 
peasant girl, whose charming ariette was sweetly given. The Count was well 
sustained by Mr. R. Hughes, the leader of the orchestra at Covent Garden 
Theatre, whose voice with careful cultivation might render him a valuable adjunct 
to the limited vocal department of that establishment. Mr. F. N. Crouch, as 
Figaro, sang the music artistically, but his voice wants power and roundness, and 
his conception of the character was wide away from the natural humour of the 
author—Figaro is a satirical, but not asombre knave. Mr. T. H. Severn made a 
capital Basil, Messrs. J. H. Tully, G. Purdy, and F. Eames were very adequate 
representatives of Dr. Bartolo, Antonio, and Don Curzio, and the chorus singers 
were perfect. 

We trust this very commendable Society will repeat its very commendable per- 
formance ; and can conceive no better lesson for public taste as well as individual 
improvement, than would be afforded by the gratuitous repetition of this delicious 
opera, as last night, without any of the ostentation of what are flatteringly called 
“first rate vocalists,” at least once a week during the whole winter season. 
Would that the Government would, or the Operatic Society could afford to adopt 
this suggestion. 





Provincial. 


*,* This department of the ‘‘ Musica1, Worip” is compiled and abridged from the provincial press 
and from the letters of our country correspondents. We are, therefore, not responsible 
for any matter or opinion it may contain.—Ep. M. W. 


MANCHESTER. 
A meeting of gentlemen was held in the large room, No. 57, George-street, on 
Monday evening last, for the purpose of taking the necessary steps for the formation 
of the Hargreaves Choral Society. The meeting was called by invitation of the 
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executors of the late Mr. Hamer Hargreaves, who has left a very handsome bequest 
in money, music, and musical instruments, “for the formation of a choral society in 
Manchester, for the practice of sacred choral music with instrumental accompaniments.” 
Invitations had been issued to above 200 gentlemen, professionals and amateurs, 
connected with our various musical associations, and other known admirers of music. 
Mr. John Owen, one of the executors, was called to the chair. The chairman briefly 
stated the object of the meeting, and then proceeded to read the rules for the govern- 
ment of the proposed society, remarking that the executors would be happy to receive 
suggestions for their improvement, and to give them their best attention. The rules 
were all, with some very slight verbal alterations, adopted by a cordial and unanimous 
vote of the meeting, manifesting, as they did, the anxiety of the executors and the pro- 
visional committee to place the institution on the broadest and most liberal basis. 
After a vote of thanks to the executors and the chairman had been carried b 
acclamation, the meeting separated.. We understand that the bequest in money will 
amount to at least £1000 ;—that the musical library, (which is considered to be one of 
the best collections of choral music in the kingdom,) is itself worth considerably more 
than £1000; and that the “ musical instruments, music stands, and every other article 
appertaining to music,” are also of great value ; and all these are to be made available 
by and for the purposes of the new society, the executors, who are ex officio members 
of the committee, merely reserving to themselves a veto upon all proceedings of the 
society which they may deem contrary to the intentions of the testator. 


DUMFRIES. 


Though large towns enjoy generally fine music in this season, when eminent artists 
leave the metropolis to have a stroll in the country, Dumfries is but seldom visited in 
such a manner, and Mr. Templeton’s concert was quite an event. The company, 
consisting of the Misses Smith, Mr. Templeton, and Mr. F. Smith, are not entire 
strangers in Dumfries ; by their former performances they had been favourably intro- 
duced to the public. The choice of the music for the concert was altogether calculated 
to please those who like to hear something new, though it suited others who prefer 
hearing what they know well. There was, however, not one person in the whole room 
who was not delighted with the trio, “ Dolce Tranquillita,” sung by Misses Smith and 
Mr. Templeton. The perfect and intimate combination and union with which they 
executed Paer’s composition, shews that Mozart’s music would not be much out of 
their line. The Misses Smith sang everything admirably, and were several times 
encored. Miss Julia Smith made an excellent use of her sweet voice, in performing 
a piece of Bellini’s music in a very fine style. Mr. Templeton’s talent as a singer is 
too well known to require any additional eulogy; “Gloomy winter’s now awa,” was 
undoubtedly his best song of the evening, being free from all ornaments not suitable to 
the beauty and simplicity of the Scotch music, and the transition from the natural 
voice to falsetto being less perceptible than in some others of Mr. Templeton’s songs. 
As to the cavatina of La Somnambula, “Still so gently o’er me stealing,” Mr. Templeton 
was not so happy in the last part as at the Theatre Royal Drury Lane, when he had 
beside him the never-forgotten Malibran, her genius throwing its charms over the 
enchanted scene, and giving an admirable effect to Mr. Templeton’s fine voice. Not- 
withstanding many families being out of the town, the concert was well attended. In 
fact, every year produces some instances of the growing independence of music—of its 
power to live and thrive without the incumbrance of high and noble patronage. Well 
deserving to be supported are all singers and players who, disowning any dependence 
upon fashionable control, vindicate the claim and assert the ability of artists by their 
own talents. The audience seemed to pay much attention to the performance, and to 
be exceedingly pleased with the concert asa whole. It was also satisfactory to see 
that there was no talking nor applauding unseasonably, as sometimes happens at public 
concerts, 





SHiscellancous. 


Mapame Durcxen—is at present sojourning at Southampton, where she in- 
tends giving a concert this day—she will be assisted by Mademoiselle Ostergaarde, 
Messrs. J. Bennet, Parry, jun., Haussmann, and other professional friends. 


Mr. J. B. Cramer,—who is at present resident at Boulogne, was selected by 
the municipality as one of the judges at the musical competition, which took place 
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in that town on the 16th instant, and officiated with his wonted unbanity and good 


taste. 

Brernarp Romperc.—This celebrated violoncellist died a few days since at 
Hamburgh, in the seventy-fourth year of his age. 

Orrra Burra—NMr. Mitchell, the bookseller, has determined on giving a 
series of Italian performers during the winter, for which —— he is in treat 
with the assignees of Mr. Hamlet, for the Oxford-street Theatre, and wit 
several artists for the orchestra, &c. 

Epinsurcn Cotiecr, Musica, Proressor’s Caarr.—Mr. Bishop has de- 
clared himself'a Candidate for the Professorship, vacant by the lamented prema- 
ture death of the late Mr. John Thomson. Mr. Bishop's high qualifications for 
the responsible duty are too well known and acknowledged, to need our indexing 
—he is at present in Edinburgh, where he has been honourably received, and 
unanimously elected a member of the Harmonic Society—there are several com- 
petitors, but Mr. Bishop is thought to be the favourite—the election will shortly 


take place. 














MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 










Concerts d’Ete at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane—every Evening 
Promenades Musicales at the Surrey Zoological Gardens—this Evening, Mon- 
day, and Tuesday. 








WORKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


“ Souvenirs a Bellini,” piano—G. R. Griffiths. ‘“ Three favourite Airs,” piano 
—G. R. Griffiths. “ Dussek’s admired Sonatas,” arranged as duets. No. I. 
—G. R. Griffiths. “Introduction to Choral Singing”—J. A. Hamilton. ‘“ The 
Garland”—F. Mendelssohn Bartholdy. “These that be certain signs,” madrigal 
—Noe Faignient, edited by G.W. Budd. “ As fair Diana frowned on him who 
strived,” madrigal—Giovanni De Macque, edited by G. W. Budd. “Love 
doth so fill my heart,” madrigal—Giovanni Piu de Palestrina, edited by G. W. 


Budd. 
















TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





In answer to numerous applications and complaints from our provincial friends, it is respectfully 
stated that the ‘*‘ Musica, Wortp ”’ is published EVERY THURSDAY, AT TWELVE O’CLOCK, 
so that London readers may be supplied in the course of the afternoon, and country Subscribers 
will receive their copies by the same evening’s post, or through their respective agents in the 
district where they reside. 

The terms of subscription for stamped copies, which ensures the most punctual delivery, are— 
sixteen shillings per annum, or four shillings per quarter, paid in advance. Parties requiring a 
single number may receive it promptly per post, by enclosing a four-penny piece in their order, 
post paid, to the office of the Journal in London. 

Correspondents are requested to observe, that all letters for the Editor, Works for Review, &c., 
must henceforth be sent, post and carriage free, to the care of Mr. H. Cunningham, at the 
Musica Wortp Orrice, No. 1, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square. Many delays and disap- 
pointments having occurred through their being addressed to the former publishers. It is also 
necessary to notice, that communications received after Tuesday cannot be available for the current 
week’s number. 

“J. H., Shrewsbury,” will perceive that we have the same information from another corres- 
pondent, which was in type last week ; this will account for the omission of his obliging letter. 

“ Sylvanus.” Mr. Hullah and Mr. Hamilton’s publications on Class Singing. 

“‘W. W., Darlington.” The choral parts of most of Handel’s more popular oratorios are printed, 
| and to be purchased at a moderate price. 

“C, H. B., Kilmarnock.” M. Wilhelm’s work on Singing may be obtained of any foreign book- 
seller. The two works above mentioned are paraphrases of the system. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


VOCAL, 


G. Marras.—La Luna. Arietta - Chappell 
Ditto. — Calmati, omai deh vedimi. 
Duettino . ° ‘a 


“ e Ditto 
F. Schubert.—La Jeune Mére~— - - 


Ditto 
Ditto 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
G. Kummer.—2nd Concertino, 2 Flutes 
and Pianoforte. Op. 104 - - 
Wessel and Co.’s Collection of Grand 
Concertante Duets for Piano and Vio- 
loncello, by Louis van Beethoven, 


Ewer 


Ditto.—Le Voyageur - - - = 
No. 13, Variations on See the conquer- 


ing Hero,inG. No. 14,Variations, The 
manly heart, in E flat. No. 16, Sonata, 
in F. Op. 17 - - - - - Wessel 
Dévaux Airs from Donizetti’s Adelia - Cramer 
Dévaux Airs from Nicolai’s Templario - Ditto 
Dévaux Standard Operas. No. 24, Cosi 
fan tutti - - - - - 
Isaline’s Song. By Miss Adeline Cooper 
Who hath not shed the silent tear. By 
Henry R. Allen - - - - 
The Winter of Love. By J. P. Knight - 


PIANO. 


Adam.—Les Delices des Diamans de la 
Couronne, Six petits Airs from Auber’s 
new Operas - : : rs - Wessel 

Burgmuller.—Galop en forme de Ron- 
deau on Ditto - - - - - 

Beethoven’s Works, edited by Czerny. 
No. 29, Twelve Orignal Waltzes - 

A Fesca, La Melancholie, pidce charac- 
teristique, for Pianoforte. Op.15 - 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 





Ewer 





SCHUBERT’S SONGS, 
WITH FRENCH, ITALIAN, AND GERMAN WORDS, 


(IN SEPARATE EDITIONS.) 


Published by T. Booszy anp Co., Foreign Musical Library, 28, Holles-street, Oxford- 
street. 

With French Words, and elegantly Embellished With Italian Words, by M. Maggioni. 

Title-pages. Price 2s. and 3s. each. 


1 Les Plaintes de la Jeune Fille, 3s. 1 Gia del Sole. 
2 L’Attente, 2s. 2 Ave Maria. 

3 Sois toujours, mes seules Amours, 2s. 3 O dolce Speme ! 
4 Marguerite, 3s. 4 Ah! se davero. 


5 Les Adieux, 2s. 5 Come si lieta. 
6 La Serenade, 2s. 6 Non ha una Nube. 


7 Ave Maria, 3s. 7 Aime del partir mio. 

8 La Poste, 3s. 8 O del mio cuor. 

9 Les Astres, 2s. 9 Il turbin che passo. 

10 La Barcarole, 3s. 10 Nel mirar quel dolce aspetto. 
11 Le Depart, 3s. 11 L’Oscura procello. 
12 Regrets, 2s. 12 Si pronti al vol. 








With German Words, 


And forming part of the Lyra Germanica, a series of German Songs ; publishing in Numbers, by 
T. Boosky Anp Co., (forty-eight of which have already appeared.) 

Des Wandrers Nachtlied. Der Leyermann. 

Morgenlied. An die Laute. 

Schlummerlied. Der Harfner. 

Das Ziigengliécklein. Der Erlkénig. 


Ungeduld. 

Die Post. 

Der Wanderer, 
Standchen, 





Just Published, Price“One Shilling, 


CATALOGUE of a Miscellaneous Collection of MUSIC, Ancient and Modern, 
together with Treatises on Music and on the History of Music, including HANDEL’s Works, 


A 


Boycr’s Catneprat Music, Greens and Cror?’s ANTHEMS, the Works of PurceL, CoRRELLI, 


WARREN’s COLLECTION OF GLEES, complete, 


Bacu &ec. &e. 
» Mozart, Haypn, BEETHOVEN, &c Srskeaem Ge Chene 


we and small paper. MApRIGALS AND GLEES, a large Collection. 
usic, 
CALKIN AND Bupp, Booksellers to her Majesty, 118, Pall Mall, London. 





Madrigals. Just Published, Price’Two Shillings each, 
MU¥sica TRANSALPINA, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, to Be stationed until completed. 
i i f W , 1588. 
ov Seed ol te Sula! Pa Bank by Gc We Benn Hoc, oth Wester Madrigal 


Society. F 
CALKIN AND Bupp, Booksellers to her Majesty, 118, Pai] Mall, London, 
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IFTH EDITION OF SPOHR’S CELEBRATED VIOLIN SCHOOL. 
Wessg. & Co. are happy to inform the great body of Vio.inists, professional and amateur, 
that a FIFTH EDITION of the above highly esteemed work, by the greatest master of the violin now 
living, is just ready. The universal approbation which has been bestowed on this admirable school, 
the theoretical chef d’euvre of the great composer, has been fully borne out by the extensive sale 
which has greeted it, both at home and abroad. WessE. & Co. are much gratified by the proofs 
which they are daily receiving of the inestimable benefit they have been the humble means of acquiring 
for BritisH VIo.iNisTs, by introducing this valuable treatise into England. The difference in the 
general knowledge of the instrument between the violinists (as a body) of the present day, and 
those previous to the introduction into England of Spour’s ScHoot, constitute a recommendation 
to future purchasers, and a certificate of its exalted merits, far beyond anything which could be 
embodied in an advertisement ;—WesseL & Co. therefore content themselves with announcing a 
FIFTH AND IMPROVED EDITION, at @ GREATLY REDUCED PRICE, which the hitherto extensive sale 
enables them to do. 

N.B. THE ADMIRERS OF PIANOFORTE DvETs are informed that three numbers of the BisLIOTHEQUE 
CLAssi1quE, edited by I. W. Davison, may now be had, viz. :—Srour’s Symphony in D Minor; 
MAcFARREN’s in C Sharp Minor ; and MENDELSsouNn’s Celebrated Orretro in E Fiat. 

WESSEL AND Co., 67, Frith-street, Soho Square. 





PATENT DOUBLE-ACTION HARP, 
BY SEBASTIAN ERARD. 
T° BE SOLD, at a very reduced price, a Harp, as above, of superior quality in 
tone and condition ; in all respects equal to new. With a lock-up leather-case, string-box, 
key, gauge, &c. Original cost £120. May be examined, and cards of address had of the Publisher 
of Tus MusicaL Wor.D, No. }, St. Martin’s Place. 





NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY H. CUNNINGHAM. 


HAND BOOES 


FOR 
BY FELIX SUMMERLY, ESQ. 
I. Price Sixpence. 
Containing a Numerical Catalogue of the Pictures, and Remarks; a Classed Catalogue of the 
Pictures, with Biographical Notices of each Painter; Schools of Painting represented in the Collec. 
tion ; Classification of the Pictures, as Gifts, Bequests, or Purchases: also an Index to the Situation 


of each Picture. 
II. Price Three-pence. 


Containing a Numerical Catalogue of the Pictures, with Remarks; and a Classed Catalogue of the 
Pictures, with Biographical Notices of each Painter. 
III. Price One Penny. 
A Catalogue of the Pictures, with the Births and Deaths of the Painters. 


I. 
Just published, price 2s. 6d., elegantly bound Y ae illustrated with Eighteen Wood Engravings, 
y Ladies. 
Also, an Edition in Fancy boards, price Two Shillings. 
A HAND-BOOE 
FOR THE 
ARCHITECTURE, TAPESTRIES, PAINTINGS, GARDENS, AND GROUNDS, 


HAMPTON COURT. 


BY FELIX SUMMERLY, ESQ. 


* DecipEDLy the best popular guide to the picturesque beauties of Hampt 
extant.’’—Spectator, of June 5. ‘ . ee = 
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